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The modern world is just awaJdng to a completer realization of 
its incalculable debt to Israel and to Israelitish thought, as embodied 
in the teachings of Israel's leaders — the prophets, the sages, and the 
priests.' As teachers, the prophets were the idealists; in poUtics, 
the radicals of the Hebrew race. Their message is adequately- 
summarized in the statement of Micah regarding Gk)d's require- 
ments: "He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ? "' The essence of true religion 
has never been better stated. Israel's later teachers could do no 
more than reiterate Micah's siramiary of (jod's requirements.' 
Righteousness, benevolence, and humility are still the world's ideal 
of true reUgion. The sages were the moral philosophers of Israel, 
and were chiefly interested in conduct. They, too, have bequeathed 
to us certain ideals which have not been superseded. They were 
interested in the question of how to live wisely here on the earth. 
Their answer to the question was not unlike that of the prophets, 
for they, also, emphasized the necessity of righteousness, and a 
humble walk with God. "Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter," they said, "fear God and keep his commandments; for 
this is the whole duty of man."'' The priests were the ritualists; 
and in poKtics, the conservatives of the Hebrew race. As such 
they were the upholders of the estabhshed order in church and 

" See Jer. i8: i8, where the three classes are referred to. 

»Mic. 6:8. 

s See the apostolic formula for true religion, Jas. 1:27: "Pure religion and undefiled 
before our God and Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep oneself imspotted from the world." 

^Eccles. 12:13. 
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state. As the pillars of existing society, they constituted the most 
influential class in ancient Israel. Yet the very reason for their 
influence in that ancient life — their identification with the cere- 
monial law — ^has militated against a modem recognition of our 
obligation to them. 

Our debt to the priests has been hitherto immensely under- 
estimated. People have supposed that, since the priests were 
ritualists, and because ritualists are more prone to look backward 
than forward, they were interested chiefly in the traditions of the 
past, and that they did not concern themselves with the future 
progress of the race. It has been thought that they were mostly 
occupied with the forms of worship, and that they cared very little 
about applying moral principles to life — that, indeed, they cared 
not at all about moral principles except so far as they were embodied 
in the law. We have ignored the fact that, though the site of the 
Temple is now occupied by a mosque, and though the Law as a 
legal system is as obsolete as the laws of the Medes and Persians,' 
the priests have bequeathed to us institutions that are still vital, 
ideals of conduct that are still inspiring, and conceptions of God and 
of man's duty toward him that have not been and that never can 
be superseded.' 

The most important of the modem institutions that go back for 
their origin to Israel's priests is the church. There can be no 
question that the church as an organization is an offspring of Old 
Testament Judaism. Post-exiUc Judaism, it will be remembered, 
was not a kingdom, but a church. The ruling power was not a 
monarchy, but a hierarchy. It was natural, therefore, that the 
early Christians, most of whom were Jews, shoxild have thought of 
themselves as continuing the old organization, and that they should 
have tried, so far as possible, to retain the distinctive characteristics 
of the old ecclesiastical order.' That the early chiurch considered 
itself as made up of the ideal representatives of the true Israel, the 
spiritual descendants of the twelve sons of Jacob, is shown by the 

s A suggestive list of examples of these various forms of indebtedness is given in 
Harper, Priestly Element in the Old Testament, pp. 269-70. This list contains most of 
those I have mentioned. 

' See Pressense, Early Years of Christianity, pp. 46 ff. 
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fact that the apostles, who formed the nucleus of it, were twelve 
in number, corresponding to the twelve tribes of the Chosen People. 
That such was their thought is evidenced, also, by the fact that our 
modern church service of prayer, song, and exhortation comes 
directly from the Temple and synagogue service.' A visitor to 
a modern synagogue caimot fail to be impressed with the similarity, 
so far as form is concerned, of the service to that of a Christian 
church. The explanation of the similarity lies in the common origin 
of both. The early Christians adapted the synagogue service to 
their uses by introducing into it certain modifications, chief among 
which was, of course, the Eucharist. Such a service among the 
early Christians is described by Justin Martyr in his Apology for the 
Christians, addressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, and written 
about 150 A.D. This passage seems worthy of quotation both 
because it shows the close coimection between the synagogue and 
the Christian church service, and because of its interest as the 
earliest extant accoimt of a Christian religious exercise. 

And on the day called Sunday, there is an assembly in one place of all who 
live in cities or in the country, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings 
of the prophets are read so long as time permits; then, when the reader has 
ceased, the president gives the exhortation to the imitation of these good things. 
Then we all stand up together and offer prayer; and as we before said, when our 
prayer is ended, bread is brought, and wine and water, and the president in like 
manner sends up prayers and thanksgivings according to his ability, and the 
congregation assents, saying the Amen. And the participation of the things 
over which thanks have been given is to each one, and to those who are absent 
a portion is sent by the hands of the deacons. And they who are well to do and 
willing give each one as he wills, according to his discretion, and what is col- 
lected is deposited with the president, and he himself succors the orphans and 
the widows and those who are in want through sickness or other cause, and 
those who are in bonds, and the strangers who are sojourning; and in a word 
takes care of all who are in need. 

It is not at all to be wondered at, considering the close affinity 
of this service to the regular synagogue exercises, that the apostle 

' See Weizsacker, The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, II, 246, 254, 258. 
"It may with tolerable certainty be supposed that the Jewish Christians, particu- 
larly the congregation at Jerusalem, observed the whole ceremonial law with its weekly 
and yearly festivals, and did not renounce the cultus of the Old Testament theocracy 
till the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 70." — Schaff, History of the Apostolic 
Church, p. 546. See also Fisher, History of Christian Doctrine, Part I, Period I, chap. i. 
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James applies' the name "synagogue" to the worshiping assemblies 
of the early Christians. 

Another of our institutions that we owe to priestly influence 
is that of the Lord's day, or Sxmday, which is the offspring of the 
Jewish Sabbath. The early church, as was natural in view of the 
fact that the most influential members of it were Jews, strictly 
observed the law regarding the observance of the Sabbath. Indeed, 
strict Sabbath observance continued in the Eastern church, per- 
haps because the proportion of Jews was greater in the East than 
in the West, till the fifth century. Even now the Christians of 
Abyssinia persist in the practice of Sabbath observance, together 
with certain other Jewish rites taught them by Jewish-Christian 
missionaries of the Alexandrian church. Just when the observance 
of the Jewish Sabbath was transferred to Simday, we do not pre- 
cisely know. Justin, the church father of the second century, in 
his Apology for the Christians, speaks of the transfer as an accom- 
plished fact, and justifies it on two grounds — first, that on Sunday 
God created the world, and the light; and secondly, that on the 
first day of the week Christ rose from the dead. This explanation 
appealed to the religious feeling of Christendom to such a degree 
that it has ever since been universally regarded as the true reason 
for the change. We find it in modern Christian hymnology, as 
in the familiar hymn by Christopher Wordsworth, written in 1825, 
which contains these lines: 

On thee at the Creation, 

The light first had its birth; 
On thee, for our salvation, 

Christ rose from depths of earth. 

The first law, either ecclesiastical or civil, enjoining the sabbatical 
observance of Sunday was the edict of Constantine in 321 a.d. 
This famous edict prohibited all work on Sunday, except that of 
tilling the soil. After this, the tendencies toward Sabbatarianism 
(the identification of the Christian with the Jewish institution) 
developed rapidly. In 538 the third Council of Orleans recom- 
mended abstinence from agricultural labor on Sunday, "that the 
people might have more leisure to go to church and say their 

'Jas. 2:2. 
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prayers." Such abstinence was expressly enjoined about the end 
of the ninth century by the Emperor Leo, "the Philosopher." By 
thoroughly establishing through legal enactment Simday as a 
Sabbath, the confusion of the Christian with the Jewish institution 
would seem to have been completed. But it was reserved for the 
Enghsh Puritans to carry Sabbatarianism to its extreme limit by 
adding to the observance of Sunday an austerity by which neither 
it, nor the Sabbath-keeping of the Jews had ever hitherto been 
marked. The Directory of Public Worship and the Confession of 
Faith as formulated by the Westminster Assembly, and approved 
by ParUament in 1646, not only enjoined abstinence from labor, 
but strictly prohibited recreation as a transgression of the Fourth 
Commandment. 

The most important of the religious festivals bequeathed to us 
by the priests is Easter. The origin of this festival in the Passover 
feast is somewhat obscured for English-speaking people* by the 
name, which is the Anglo-Saxon Eastre, and is a survival of the old 
Teutonic mythology. According to Bede the name is derived from 
Ostara, the Anglo-Saxon goddess of the spring, to whom the foiurth 
month, called "Eostre moneth," was dedicated. A letter of 
Ceolfrid," abbott of the monastery of Peter and Paul at Jarrow, to 
the king of the Picts, explains at considerable length the coimection 
between the Passover and the Christian feast. He says: 

There are three rules in the sacred writings, on account of which it is not law- 
ful for any human authority to change the time of keeping Easter . . . . ; two 
whereof are divinely established in the law of Moses; the third is added in the 

gospel by means of the passion and resurrection of our Lord For that 

same night in which the people of Israel were delivered out of Egypt by the 
blood of the lamb is the very same in which all the people of God were by 
Christ's resurrection delivered from eternal death. Then, on the morning of 
the Lord's day, they should celebrate the first day of the Paschal festival; for 
that is the day on which our Lord, with much joy of pious revelation, made 
known the glory of his resurrection. 

9 The origin of the festival is much more apparent for other than English- speaking 
peoples, for the Greek word iraaxa has passed directly into most modem languages. 
The French word is Piques; the Scotch, Pasch; the Dutch, Paschen; the Danish, 
Paaske. 

"> Bede, Ecclesiastical History, Book V, chap. 21. 
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In identif3dng the Easter festival as the Christian successor of the 
Passover, Ceolfrid merely stated what was true according to the 
common consent of Christendom all through the Christian centuries 
preceding. In the eariy centuries of the Christian era, all those in 
both the eastern and the western churches who believed the Chris- 
tian Passover to be a commemoration of Christ's death maintained 
the custom of holding the Easter festival on the day prescribed for 
the Jewish Passover, the fourteenth day of the first month, that is, 
the lunar month of which the foitrteenth day either falls on, or next 
follows, the vernal equinox. Not imtil the Council of Nice in 325 
was the date of the festival finally settled for the whole church in 
opposition to the opinion of those who persisted that the date of the 
Jewish fixed that of the Christian festival. 

Closely connected with the origin of Easter in the Passover 
feast is that of the Eucharist. It was while eating the Passover that 
Jesus instituted the rite which, among his followers, was to super- 
sede the older feast." In speaking of "my blood of the covenant 
which is shed for many," Jesus seems to have desired to connect 
this new rite with the old sacrificial feast in which the worshipers, 
by partaking of the sacrificial meal, partook also of the blessing 
which the sacrifice was to secure. The Lord's Supper is, therefore, 
a continuation of the Jewish Paschal feast. 

In the apostolic period it was celebrated daily, at least in cir- 
cumstances where daily worship was possible. Certainly such was 
the custom in the church at Jerusalem where the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper was the closing act of the daily social feast. As 
celebrated by the early Christians, the Lord's Supper, or "the 
breaking of bread," as they more frequently designated the rite, 
seems to have been a very simple and natural observance. In the 
Jerusalem chmrch it was coimected with the community of goods, 
the beUevers considering themselves as one household of faith, and 
was simply a part of the commimal evening meal. It was not 

» The Passover feast is now almost entirely obsolete. Since the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, when the Jews were gathered there to keep this feast, it has not 
been observed by the Hebrews, though the feast of tmleavened bread which was a part 
of the Passover is still kept. It is said, however, that the colony of Samaritans still 
eat the Passover on Mount Gerizim. 
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preceded by any special religious exercises." We are told that 
"day by day [/co^' rffiepav] continuing steadfastly with one accord 
in the Temple, and breaking bread at home, they took their food 
with gladness and singleness of heart '"^ 

Another of the chxirch's sacraments derived directly from the 
priests is baptism, the solemn ceremony of reception and incorpora- 
tion into the communion of the visible church. In spite of some 
assertions to the contrary ,''' most scholars see in Christian baptism 
an adaptation of the baptism which, with circumcision and sacri- 
fice, accompanied the reception of gentiles into the family of Israel.'' 

When the "stranger" wished to become a "child of the cove- 
nant," he had to fulfil three conditions: he must be circumcised; he 
must be baptized; he must offer a sacrifice. Of these three rites, 
baptism seems to have been regarded as most important."" Accord- 
ing to the estabhshed custom in the baptism of proselytes, three of 
those who had instructed him in the law acted as his sponsors, and 
were called "the fathers of the baptism." Together they conducted 
him to a pool. While he stood naked, and up to his neck in the 
water, the great commandments of the law were read to him. To 
these he promised obedience; and a blessing was pronounced 
upon him. Then he plunged beneath the svirface, being careful to 
be entirely submerged. Upon his coming out of the water, he 
was regarded as a new man in reference to his past, that, with its 
defilements, being looked upon as buried in the waters of baptism. 

The link between baptism as a priestly ceremony and baptism 
as a Christian sacrament is furnished by John the Baptist. In 
his use of baptism, he was influenced in part by the customs of 

" The Protestant "preparatory lecture " finds its only authorization in I Cor. 1 1 : 28. 

'3 Acts 2:46. 

'4 "Regarded from the apostolic point of view, baptism cannot be connected 
. . . with the baptism administered to proselytes to Judaism." — Pressens^, Early 
Years of Christianity, p. 375. 

'5 The first scholar to recognize this was Augusti in his Mantial of Christian 
Archaeology, II, 326. This was published in 1836. He traced a complete parallel 
between Christian baptism and that of Jewish proselytes. 

"'In the case of female proselytes the requirements were baptism and the 
sacrifice; and after the destruction of the Temple, the latter was wholly dispensed 
with. 
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ceremonial washings enjoined by the law, and in part by the custom 
of baptizing proselytes. The main aspect of baptism as he 
employed it was as a preparation for the kingdom of God. It was 
a baptism of repentance, and was intended as a symbol of the desire 
on the part of those who received it to seek purification, like aliens 
who had lived in defilement, in order that they might obtain admis- 
sion among the people who awaited the immediate realization of the 
ancient hope of Israel — the only hope that remained since the scep- 
ter had departed from Judah, the hope of "the kingdom."'' From 
the baptism of repentance, which enrolled the pious Israelite in the 
number of those who expected the realization of Israel's long- 
deferred hope, to the Christian baptism, as we find it on the Day of 
Pentecost, is but a step. The latter was the solemn ceremony of 
reception into the communion of those who believed that in Jesus 
of Nazareth the hope of Israel had been fulfilled. 

It is. not institutionally, however, that we are most indebted to 
the priests. We owe to them certain conceptions of God and of 
what he requires of men which are as potent today as they were 
twenty-five himdred years ago. Chief among these conceptions 
is that of the holiness of God, an idea which is in its beginnings 
attributable to the prophets, but which was developed and empha- 
sized by the priests. In their thought, holiness was the supreme 
attribute of God. The root idea in the word seems to be that of 
distance or separation; and hence it suggests in the priestly use of 
it as an attribute of deity the contrast between the divine and the 
himian. It is imdoubtedly true that in the early use of the word 
"holy" it did not, when appHed either to God or to men, express a 
moral attribute; but rather as applied to God, the idea of majesty, 
and as applied to men or things, the idea of belonging to God, or 
of being dedicated to him. Yet it is equally evident that the idea 
of holiness was progressively spiritualized till it came to be thought 
of more and more as a moral quality. Consequently, the phrase 
"the Holy One," which originally had meant merely the lofty, the 
majestic one, who dwelt on high and was separated in space from 
men, gradually came to mean the morally lofty one, separated in 

'' For a slightly different interpretation of the significance of the baptism of John, 
see Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus, I, 274. 
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character from impure and sinful men.'* Similarly, the word 
"holy" as applied to men changed its meaning to correspond to an 
enlarged and clarified conception of the character of God. Though 
it originally meant only belonging to God, or dedicated to him, 
thus expressing, not a quality, but a relation, it gradually changed 
its meaning, as the loftier idea of Jehovah's character reacted on it, 
till it came to mean morally pvire, ethically clean. 

This holiness in the sense of separation from sin is, in the priestly 
thought, not only an attribute of God, it is also his one and constant 
demand of his people. They, too, are to be "holy." This means 
that they are to be in a proper physical condition to come into his 
holy place, and so like him in character as to be able to come into 
his spiritual presence. Ceremonial cleanness and purity of heart 
are, then, what God demands of men. Again and again in the 
Torah is this demand for a holiness in man to correspond to that of 
God reiterated." The injunction, "Sanctify yourselves, therefore, 
and be ye holy, for I am holy," meant separate yourselves from 
impurity — that which contaminates and degrades. This includes, 
of course, abstinence from that which would cause ceremonial 
vincleaimess, but it includes, also, such moral purity as would fit 
a man to enter God's holy place. 

Who shall ascend into the bill of the Lord ? 

And who shall stand in his holy place ? 

He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; 

Who hath not lifted up his soul unto falsehood, 

And hath not sworn deceitfully. 

He shall receive a blessing from Jehovah, 

And righteousness from the God of his salvation.'" 

Such separation from physical and moral impurity was to be 
secured by the keeping of the law.^' Nor was this reverent regard 
for the law as a means of acquiring hoUness wholly iinreasonable, 
considering to what extent the holiness codes dealt with the subject 
of moral purity. Such injunctions as "Thou shalt not hate thy 

'' See Davidson, Theology j)f the Old Testament, pp. 252 ff. 
''Lev. 11:44; 19:2; 20:26; cf., also, 20:7; 21:6-8. 
"» Ps. 24 : 3-5. See, also, Ps. 15 : 1-5. 

" In Num. 15:40 the keeping of the law is recommended as a means of acquiring 
holiness. 
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brother in thine heart"" and "Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor 
bear any grudge against the children of thy people; but thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself"^' clearly show that the law was not 
what it has sometimes been supposed, a mass of arbitrary formal- 
ism, but that it set up a standard of kindliness and of stainless 
probity such as no other legislator ever thought of doing. 

Strange indeed have been the misstatements which have been 
made regarding the Hebrew law by writers who have been misled 
by a failture to recognize that the law was more than "a mass of 
prescriptions .... an attempt to define all the beliefs and acts 
of Hfe,"^" that as a matter of fact it did attempt to "supply the 
motive of conduct,"^* and that the motive it supplied in the com- 
mand "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself" was lofty enough 
to satisfy one who aimoimced that he came, not to destroy but to 
"complete" the law."' 

In basiag its enactments upon a fundamental conception such 
as this, Hebrew law was absolutely imique among ancient legal 
systems. The basic idea of Roman law, as expressed in its earliest 
code — that of the Twelve Tables — ^was the equality of rights of 
Roman citizens, "omnibus, summis infimisque, imra aequare." 
The fundamental conception of Hebrew law was not one of rights, 
but of duty. Members of the commonwealth of Israel were not, 
in the eyes of the law, citizens with rights to be conserved, but 
members of a family with mutual obligations to fulfil; and the 
obligation that included all the others was that of mutual for- 
bearance and love. Moreover, Hebrew law differed from all other 
lejgal systems in that obedience to it was optional, that it depended 

"Lev. 19:17. 

^JLev. 19:18. 

»<Toy, Judaism and Christianity, p. 239. In the same volume, p. 227, we find 
this assertion: "Of inward sins, transgressions of the law of purity and love, which 
belong to the heart, nothing is said; this was a domain which the national legislation 
did not undertake to enter." 

"s "The law does not in itself supply the motive of conduct — tends, indeed, by 
emphasizing the outward standard, to attract the will from that inward love and 
devotion which is the mainspring of the moral-religious life." — ^Toy, Judaism and 
Christianity, p. 240. 

""The word translated fulfil (irXijpoCi'), Matt. 5:17, really means to complete, or 
fill out. 
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for its sanction upon the appeal that it made to the conscience of 
the citizen. In contrast to the elaborate system of police and 
courts and penalties that we are accustomed to see employed for 
the enforcement of the law in modern Christendom, there was in 
ancient Israel almost no legal machinery. The lack of it was due 
to the Hebrew belief that the law was not something outside man, 
an injunction laid upon him from without; but that it was an objec- 
tive presentation of man's own reason and sense of justice. "The 
word is very nigh vmto thee," affirmed the Hebrew lawgiver, "in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it."^' That 
obedience to the law was not obligatory, but a matter of moral 
choice is again and again emphasized. In the passage just referred 
to Moses is made to say : " I call heaven and earth to witness against 
you this day, that I have set before you life and death, the blessing 
and the curse: wherefore choose life, that thou mayest live, thou 
and thy seed."'* 

Because Hebrew law was a law of kindness, because it was 
based upon a recognition, not of the rights of men, but of their 
duties, and because it depended for its sanction upon the appeal 
that it made to the conscience of the citizen, it still exerts an 
influence upon the religious institutions and, in general, upon the 
religious thought of our modern life. 

^'Deut. 30:14. 

^* Deut. 30: 19. See also Kent, Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament, 
pp. 140-41. 



